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ABSTRACT 

The contexts an-3 purposes for civic writing may 
influence the composition procetis as well as text features, and an 
analysis of the purposes and aud>;?nces for civic writing might yield 
an insight into the way that such writing stimulates the personal and 
moral development of both its readec<3 and writers. An examination of 
two related pieces written by citizens of a small town shows that the 
first document, the Final Report of the Wareham Charter Cominission, 
created by a citizens* group to devise a new charter for approval by 
the town* s residents in the next election, is a "committed" piece of 
civic writing, while the second text, one of five recall petitions by 
a group of angry inhabitants, is more spontaneous. The goals of the 
charter commission (elected by majority vote) were positive, and the 
tone is gracious and self-confident. The recall petition, on the 
other hand, arose from the concerns of a self-selected group, and the 
tone is one of rage. However, there are important similarities: both 
^ texts reflect "group" voice, not individual voice, and both are 
formally addressed to the Board of Selectmen, although clearly 
intended for the public. Ultimately, civic or political writing is 
about power, or the testing of power. (Seventeen reference notes are 
provided, as well as the texts of the documents examined in this 
paper.) (NKA) 
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In the past two decades, a great deal of rescar .i and thinking in the field 
of composition teaching has been stimulated by two somewhat different theories 
of writing. One theory, based upon certain views about the nature of creativi- 
ty, sees the act of writing as a continuous process of "making meaning."^ The 

other theory, based upon work in cognitive psychology, sees the act of writing 

2 

as a process of thinking and problem-solving. Despite these differences, 
however, both theories seem to assume that the act of writing is primarily an 
individual search for personal meaning occurring in a private context. Neith- 
er theory acknowledges the critical influence of the social context on why and 
how a writer writes. While some writing., particularly literary or personal 
writing, might indeed be characterized as h search for personal meaning, most 
texts, like most works of the human mind, are not independent of the social 
circumstances in which they are conceived. 

The notion that writing is used mainly for discovering or communicating 
personal meaning ignores the fact that most of the writing we do as adults is 
called forth by specific circumstances and shaped by specific purposes for spe- 
cific readers. Wilting is usually as much a social act as an individual act of 
cognition or creativity. The nature of a text a writer creates — its content. 
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organization; form, and style — and even the way in which the writer goes atout 
composing it, is largely determined by the occasion for the writing, the pur- 
pose and reader for the writing, and the setting in which the text will be read 
and responded to. Thus, a complete understanding of a piece of writing and of 
the act of composing it requires an examination of the text's meaning to the 
particular community of readers for which it was written. Although a case 

can be made for seeing even classroom writing as functional writing within a 
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particular social context^ a social perspective on writing seems unquestion- 
ably justified wnan we seek to understand why and how people write outside an 
academic conte::t. 

In order to sc -i how the social contexts for writing influence both writers 
and readers, researchers in tht: field of composition and scholars of rhetoric 
have recently begun to explore the writing that people do beyond the schools. 
The first anthology of essays on writing in nonacademic contexts appeared just 
a few years ago.^ Entitled Writing in Nonacademic Settincs t it addresses the 
structure and readability of the writing that workers do in professional, in- 
dustrial, or governmental organizations, the influence of the new technologies 
on this writing, and some pedagogical implications or applications of this new 
research and scholarship. Curiously, despite the generality of its title, all 
fourteen essays in this anthology seem to imply that rhetorical contexts for 
nonacademic writing occur primarily in the workplace. This is, of course, not 
the case. Outside the workplace, we can find a great deal of rhetorical wri- 
ting, and much of it is -^'he writing that citizens do for civic or political 
purposes. 

UnliKe writing in the workplace, civic writing is unpaid writing. It is 
writing that a writer freely chooses to do or voluntarily commits himself to do 
without remuneration. People may write spontaneously in response to current 
events or issuer, without prompting by a civic or political organization. They 
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may join also join a civic or political organization and agree to work with 
others to further the goals of the organisation in ways that entail writing. 
Finally, they may run for public offices nr agree to serve as appiv-: .embers 
of public bodies that require writing to other public officials oy . blic 
as part of the responsibilities of their positions. 

Writing is a far more significant aspect of our civic life than wt e 
hitherto recognized. It is, in fact, an inseparable component of almost all 
the significant activities in which we engage in order to govern ourselvp's in a 
democratic society. Civic writing includes such formal legal v?riting spee- 
ches, petitions, and resolutions as well as such formal organizational writing 
as minutes of meetings, agendas, memos, and newsletters for political or civic 
groups. It also includes a great deal of informal and personal writing, such 
as letters to friends or neighbors supporting candidates for public office. 
Civic writing is thus a kind of writing that can be distinguished not by any 
specific set of language conventions or even literary forms but by its purposes 
and the contexts for its use. It may also be distinguished by a moral element 
in the writer's motivation for writing, for civic writing often reflects the 
use of language as an instrument of conscience-.^ 

In view of the role that writing plays in civic or political life, it is 
puzzling why writing researchers and scholars of rhetoric have focused their 
attention only on the writing people do inside the academy or in professional 
occupations. Given the insistence by many in the field of composition teaching 
and rhetoric that literacy is an instrument of power, one might have expected 
some exploration of the role that writing plays in the civic process and in the 
personal and moral development of the writer as citizen. As Kenneth Levine 
notes: "Writing conveys and records innovation, dissent, and criticism; above 
all, it can give access to political mechanisms and the political process gene- 
rally, where many of the possibilities for personal and social transformation 
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lie." Yet; there seem to be no published studies of the self-initiated or 
self-committed writing people do for civic purposes — why they do this kind of 
writing, to whom it is sent, and what specific purposes it serves.^ 

It is also ironic that civic writing has been so neglected by scholars of 
rhetoric since it is one of the oldest and most honored forms of rhetoric. 
James Kinneavy^ in ^ Theory of Discourse , describes some of what I refer to as 
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civic writing in a chapter on "expressive" discourse. Unfortunately, this 
chapter confounds examples of civic discourse, such as dijclarations of indepen- 
dence or manifestoes, with examples of personal writing, such as journals and 
diaries. Thus, we miss an inquiry into civic discourse a meaningful entity 
in its own right. 

Even political scientists have rarely examined how citizens participate in 
the process of self-government as writers or how writing may facilitate civic 
involvement or the achievement of civic or political goals. Only a very small 
literature exists in political science, and it deals mainly with letters to 
editors on political issues or letters to political leaders. 

The present essay is intended as an exploratory study of civic writing. In 
it, I suggest how the contexts and purposes for civic writing may influence the 
composing process as well as features of the text. I also suggest how an ana- 
lysis of the purposes and audiences for civic writing might give us insight in- 
to the way in which it stimulates the personal and moral development of both 
its writers and readers. The purposes for which citizens write, and whst spe- 
cifically they write, affect not only their own personal well-being but the 
well-being of others. \ better understanding of the ::ses of written civic dis- 
course in a democratic society, and the way in which this discourse is com- 
posed, might encourage composition instructors and other educators to pay more 
attention to enhancing their students' ability to write clearly and coherently 
about public issues. 
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For the purposes of this essay, we shall examine two related pieces of non- 
-partisan civic writing written by citizens of a small town in Massachusetts in 
the past decade. The first is the Final Report of the Hareham Charter Commis- 
sion, a piece of civic writing that is f unct>ionally similar to the Constitution 
of the United States . This particular report is a fairly representative ex- 
ample of a report by a charter commission, to judge both by a comparison of its 
provisions with those of other reports, and by a comparison of its features 
and sections with those of several other charter commission reports. The Re- 
port was created by a group of nine citizens who were elected in their annual 
town election in 1976 to devise a new charter for approval by the town's citi- 
zens in the next annual election. The Report is thus a "committed" piece of 
civic writing. 

First, an overview of the sections of the report. The report begins with a 
cover letter (Figure 1) addressed to the Chairperson of the Board of Selectmen, 
describing how the report assumed shape and how it will be distributed to the 
citizens of the town before being voted on. The cover letter indicates that 
there were "honest differences of opinion" but that "reasonable compromises are 
a part of good government." It then mentions, towards the end, that a minority 
report is included in the final report, thus acknowledging that not all honest 
differences cf opinion were resolved for the final report and alerting the 
reader to the presence of the minority report. 

Following a page that shows how a summary of the charter commission's work 
will be presented as a question on the ballot for the 1377 annual town elect- 
ion, there is a brief introduction to the body of the report (Figure 2). In 
it, the commission indicates thao it does not seek to change the basic struct- 
ure of local government (as charter commissions sometimes do) in order to make 
it serve the interests of its citizens better. Instead, it proposes what it 
describes as modifications in various areas: a few elected offices will become 
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appointed on^s; the process for developing the town budget will be better orga- 
nized; and the responsibilities of the town's chief administrative officer will 
be increased. In the introduction are several statements that might seem to 
reflect mere political rhetoric: "many of our citizens have been left out of 
our town government," and "[t]his charter is an attempt to... bring the people 
back into our government process." However, we will see later how meaningful— 
-and prophetic — these statements are. 

The body of the report (approximately 13 pages) contains the details for 
each article in the proposed charter; this section was written with bhe techni- 
cal help of a legal consultant. These articles focus on (1) incorporation, the 
division of powers, and the powers of the town; (2) the legislative branch; (3) 
elected officers; (4) the town administrator; (5) fiscal procedures; (S) admin- 
istrative organization; (7) general provisions; and (8) transitional provis- 
ions. 

At the end of the report is the minority report (Figure 3) submitted by the 
one member of the charter commission who did not concur with the other members 
on a major decision they made with respect to the town administrator's respon- 
sibilities. From a rhetorical j^nrspective, it is a well-crafted piece of civic 
discourse. The writer begins by pointing out the qualifications by which other 
citizens can judge the validity of her minority point of view: her longstanding 
involvement in civic affairs, her own educational interests, and the amount of 
time she spent studying issues relating to the task of the charter commission. 
She then indicates what she finds useful in the charter commission's proposal — 
-details concerning the preparation of the town budget, the additional time 
given to the Finance Committee and the voters to study articles on the warrant 
before town meeting, aad the procedures for recalling elected officials from 
office — all of which, she points out, could be accomplished without adoption of 
the charter. The heart of her report is her explanation of what she finds so 
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objectionable in the proposed charter — the strengthening of the powers of the 
town's executive secretary. In her judgment, it might make him a "virtual dic- 
tator," and she gives several reasons for her judgment. She concludes the body 
of her report with an impassioned recommendation to her readers to reject the 
charter when they vote at the annual town election. Nonetheless, the charter 
was approved by a majority of the town's voters in their 1377 annual election. 

The second civic text we examine (Figure 4), a much more spontaneous piece 
of writing than the Final Report, is one of five recall petitions written in 
August 1985 by a group of angry citizens in the town. They had decided to use 
the procedures specified in the charter adopted in 1977 in order to remove all 
five members of their board of selectmen. (All five petitions were identically 
worded except for the spaces containing the name of the selectman and a pro- 
posed replacement.) The grounds for recall are spelled out; the selectman in- 
volved the town in an unnecessary expense and interfered with the functions of 
the Board of Appeals; thus, he has failed to serve the interests of the town 
, jid has lost the confidence of the citizens to make decisions concerning the 
town. As in the cover letter and introductic to the charter commission's Fin- 
al Report, the voice of a body of citizens speaks out. But this time the voice 
speaks out in rage and seeks by means of this document to remove and replace, 
all at once, the entire elected body governing the town. And in an election in 
November 1985, four of the town's five selectmen were recalled from office. 

Clearly, the purposes of these two texts and the circumstances leading to 
their writing differ in important respects. The purpose of the charter commis- 
sion report was to advocate a new charter, or constitution, for legal approval 
by a political community. The goals of the charter commission were therefore 
positive; no critique of the performance of any specific individual was intend- 
ed. Moreover, the charter commission report arose from a recognized need for a 
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new charter; the commission had been elected by majority vote. The recall pe- 
tition, on the other hand, arose from the concerns of a self-selected group of 
citizens. Its purpose was to advocate for legal approval by a political commu- 
nity the removal of elected officials from office before their terms of office 
were over. The petitioners clearly intended a critique of the performance of 
specific individuals, and their goals were therefore negati^'e, at least in the 
short run. Although both groups needed to win the support of a majority of the 
town's citizens to achieve their purposes, one group already knew it had broad 
support for its activities. These differences in circumstance and purpose af- 
fect these two texts in several ways. 

First, the texts differ with respect to tone. The Final Report is gracious 
and self-confident; despite the presence of the minority report, the commission 
seems to expect approval from the town's citizens. The tone of the recall pe- 
tition, however, is one of outrage. The texts also differ with respect to de- 
gree of organization. The Report, because it was c:irefully planned, is highly 
organized and follows an order that is useful to its readers. A summary ap- 
pears directly after the introduction so that citizens impatient of detail can 
find the gist of the new charter quickly. The minority report appears at the 
end of the report, after readers have read the complete text and know its pro- 
visions. On the other hand, the text of the recall petition, because it was 
probably written more spontaneously, is less orderly. Although its purpose is 
stated in the first sentence of the printed form itself, the petitioners have 
alternated specific and general reasons fcr seeking the removal of the select- 
men in their explanation. Indeed, except for the first statement of the peti- 
tioners, the order of material does not seem planned. 

On the other hand, there are important similarities between these two docu- 
ments. Both texts reflect "group" voice, not individual voice. The purposes 
of these texts legally entailed group disc-ssion or group support; a proposed 
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charter could not be the work of only one individual; a petition to remove an 
el«£cted official could not be submitted by only one citizen. For each text, it 
15 possible that one person may have undertaken most of the writing. But the 
charter had to meet with the approval of a majority of the members of the com- 
mission, and the text of the petition had to be agreeable to all the petition- 
ers or they would not have signed their names. While technical legal help was 
usel for specific sections or statements of each text, the other sections or 
statements advocating and explaining the text's purpose are the citizens'. 
Moreover, the cover letter for the Final Report affirms the openness of the 
process that was used to arrive at the final draft and assures the public that 
diverse points of viev; were incorporated. 

Another similarity to note is that both texts are formally addressed to 
the Board of Selectmen, although both are clearly intended for the public. 
Thus, each text has a formal audience that differs from its substantive audi- 
ence. The presence of the formal audience indicates the procedural courtesies 
that citizens must often use to bring their purposes into the public eye. In 
the case of the recall petition, there is irony in the formal address to the 
Board of Selectmen; it is directed to the very people that the citizens wish to 
remove from office. Nevertheless, this formality points out a common feature 
of civic writing; it is addressed writing — at least one audience has an identi- 
ty. The audience may be a person or a body, but it has a specific identity. 

What can an analysis of the purposes and readers for these texts tell us 
about our civic process? Ultimately, civic or political writing is about pow- 
er, or the testing of power. It tells us what citizens may do, or what they do 
do even if they are not allowed to do it. It also tells us about the distribu- 
tion of power — who may help these citizens achieve their purposes. We can 
learn a great deal about the uses of civic discourse in a society if we des- 
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cribe its various purposes and audiences in civic or political terms, i.e., ac- 
cording to the context for its use. Clearly, we could describe the purposes of 
civic writing from the perspective of currenty discourse theory. If we concept- 
ualized purpose as an aim of discouri^e according to Kinneavy's definition of 
aim, we would probably label these two civic texts as examples of "expressive" 
writing. If we conceptualised purpose as a function of language according to 
the classification proposed by James Britton and his associates, we would pro- 
bably label these texts as examples of "conative transactional" writing. 
But neither of these labels would provide us with useful information about the 
social significance of this writing. On the other hand, by formulating the 
purposes of these texts in precise civic or political terms, as we have done 
above, we call attention both to what citizens may advocate legally and to the 
fact that advocacy writing is allowed. It is useful to learn not only that ad- 
vocacy writing is legally permissible but also what, specifically, citizens may 
advocate in our society, as there may be restrictions in other societies as to 
what citizens may legally advocate in writing, if in fact they can advocate 

anything at all. Moreover, there are other kinds of civic discourse in our so- 
14 

ciety, and we need to differentiate among them to gain a clear understanding 
of the different us }s of language for civic or political purposes in a society. 

We gain further insight into the social significance cf a piece of civic 
writing if we also conceptualize its audience from a civic or political per- 
spective. Clearly, one could investigate the nature of the audience of any 
text by analyzing, from a traditional rhetorical perspective, what its writer 
seems to have thought about the reader's beliefs and attitudes; or, from the 
point of view of information processing theory, its readability; or, from a 
cognitive developmental theory, what the writer has assumed the reader does or 
does not know.^^ Moreover, one could conceptualize audiences as known or un- 
known, as Britton and his associates do. However, to undv^rstand the social 
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meaning of the audience for a piece of civic writing, we need to examine the 
social relationship between the writer(5) and the reader(5). As Douglas Park 
points out in an essay cn analyzing audiences, a knowledge of the social rela- 
tionships between writers and their readers constitutes part of the essential 
foundation for audience analysis. For civic writing, readers may be public 
(or private) officials, or those in a superordinate position. Or they may be 
other citizens, or those equal in status to the writers of the text. A civic 
text will be addressed primarily to those readers who have the power to respond 
meaningfully to the writer's request. By determining whether the intended 
readers of a civic text are citizens or public officials, we learn ^bout the 
distribution of political pov.'er in a community. 

In the case of the charter commission report and the recall petition, the 
fact that both were directed not to public officials but to the citizens of the 
town tells us that the latter were the locus of power for helping the writers 
of these texts achieve their specific civic purposes. The Final Report was, in 
fact, sent directly to every household in the town. Moreover, summaries of 
both the recall petitions and the charter appeared as ballot questions for all 
citizens to vote on at town election. Thus, both texts, because of their par- 
ticular purposes and the nature of their audience, provide striking evidence of 
the tneaningfulness and vitality of the concept of democratic self-government. 

An analysis of the purposes and audiences for civic writing from civic 
or political perspective also helps us to understand how this writing may en- 
hance the writer's sense of civic and moral worth. To begin with, we need to 
note that specific legal procedures have been provided in many states allowirg 
citizens to propose innovations in the political structure and procedures of 
their local government and to remove certain elected public officials from of- 
fice before their term of office is over. The very existence of a charter com- 
mission report and a recall petitioa attests to a belief that ordinary citizens 
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are capable of redesigning the structure and procedures of their local govern- 
ment and of making judgments about the competence of their public officials — 
-subject, of course, to the final approval of the entire political community. 
By participating as a member of a group in composing a civic text such as a 
constitution or a recall petition, people may become aware of the power and the 
responsibility they have as citizens in shaping the institutions that structure 
civic life. Such participation may easily enhance the writers' self-esteem, 
especially if the writers' objectives are approved by their peers. 

We also need to observe that minority reports are published together with 
the report or recommendations of the majority in civic documents. Political 
dissent is not only not repressed or simply tolerated, it is visibly publi- 
cized. The presentation of an opposing point of view in a formal document in- 
tended to persuade citizens to a particular course of action implies that the 
ability of ordinary citizens to make decisions may be stretiythened, not weak- 
ened, by an awareness and understanding of opposing views. One might thus con- 
jecture that a requirement of unanimity or consensus for an official body's 
recommendations could even be detrimental to the education of public opinion. 
In fact, one might even say that the publication of a statement of dissent to- 
gether with the statement of the majority position serves as a way to educate 
public opinion and to encourage citizens to value their personal integrity and 
their unique points of view. 

Such an interpretation is suggested by the minority report in Figure 1. In 
it, we find an insistence by the writer on her moral autonomy and an expecta- 
tion that others would want her to articulate her civic conscience. She clear- 
ly has no fear of higher authority, her colleagues, or public opinion for dis- 
senting from the collective judgment of her colleagues. To the contrary, she 
believes her fellow citizens will approve of her decision to state her princi- 
ples and defend her stance. While her writing serves overtly as the mosb ef- 
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fective way she could find to communicate to her fellow citizens the dangers 
she sees in the proposed charter, it is, at a deeper level, a means for fulfil- 
ling her own personal values and for communicating to others the worth of her 
own integrity. Thus, it is possible that by participating in the creation of a 
civic document in which the expression of dissent is foraally respected, citi- 
zens may come to value their own or others' personal and moral autonomy. 

Concluding Remarks 

This essay represents an initial inquiry into a particular context for 
writing that has so far been ignored by writing teachers and researchers. In 
this essay, I have suggested how the contexts and purposes for civic writing 
may influence the writing of civic texts. I have also suggested how an analy- 
sis of the purposes and audiences for civic writing from a civic or political 
perspective can help us understand its social and personal significance. If we 
wish to understand better all the implications of civic writing, there are many 
questions that could be explored. For example, what impels citizens to commit 
themselves as writers? Why in some situations but not in others? What su<c- 
tains the individual writer who does not write as a member of a group? 
clearly need to know more about the phenomenon of group voice. We seem to know 
almost nothing about the way in which group voice is achieved for a civic text; 
yet, the process of achieving group voice for a civic text is as important as 
the text itself in its ultimate effectiveness. More comprehensive studies of 
the purposes and audiences for civic writing and of the process by which civic 
texts come into being in our society may clarify the role that writing plays in 
helping people to develop or maintain democratic institutions. Such studies 

may also stimulate educators to make greater efforts to prepare their students 
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for their "essential public, civic function." 
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tion . 37, 478-488. 
17 

R. Freeman Butts, "The Revival of Civic Learning Requires a Prescribed 
Curriculum," Liberal Educat' 1982, 68/ ^, 377-401. 
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WAREHAM CHARTER COMMISSION 
Town Hall 
Wardiam. Massachusetts 02S71 

Januaflry 25. ]9T7 

aire McWilliams. Chairman 
areham Board of Scleclmen 
iwn Hall 

areham. MA 02571 
*arMrs. McWilliams: 

The Wareham Charier Commission is ple«i'*ed lo present iis final report to 
e Wareham Board of Selectmen tonight, in accordance with General Laws. 
iapter43B. Section 9. 

The preliminary draft of the Proposed (*harter has been approved by 
'ancis X. Bellotti. Atiorney (ieneral of the Commonwealth, except for one 
iragraph that has not beei^ mcluded In the final report. A copy of this report 
IS also t)een forwarded loTown Counsel. Joseph Grassia. 
It has been ten months since we were elated to this office, and the Com- 
ission feels that the Board of Selectmen, as the governing body of this 
»wn. is entitled to know how we arrived at this final product. 
The Commission Is proud of its performance since its election last March, 
eetlngs were held on the average of at least once a week and overall at- 
ndance was excellent. What is generally not known is that Commission 
embers spent countless hours of their own time, between meetings, 
making to various Town organizations and doing a vast amount of reading 
id "homework." 

All pomt.s of view have been prr.senr I to the Commi.s.sion We have heard 
nm elected Town .Mreting mrmhers. town a<lmmi.strative officials, part- 
Tie Selectmen, full-time Selectmen, educators, various elected officials, 
id ordinary citizens of the Town. Members of Wareham's Board of 
'lectmen have appeared before us on at least three separate occasions, 
iring the Spring. Fall and Winter, and all m.^^mbers have expressed their 
linlons either personally or in writing at one time or another. We want to 
ank you for your cooperation and advice. 

There were honest differences of opinion among the members of the 
>mmlssion. Each member had different ideas. It Us also a fact that the 
immission members changed their minds from time to time before 
lopting this final report. 

Reasonable compromises are a part of good government, and although 
^ery Commission member had different ideas, they showed a remarkable 
lint ot cooperation and flexibility in arriving at the final report by a 
tually unanimous vote. We are pleased that any preconceived Ideas that 
ly Commission member may have had in the beginning gave way to a final 
port that was the result of reasonable compromise. 
Most of these changes were completed by the time of the hearing on our 
eliminary report in December. It was a source of great satisfaction to the 
)mmission that there were no fundamental criticisms of our performances 



or our report at the hearing, although we did receive many constnicti\ 
proposals and helpful advice which we acted upon In making the fin: 
revisions. 

As I mentioned at the outset. Attorney General Bellotti approved oi 
preliminary report, except for one paragraph that has been deleted. We fe 
this is a great tribute our consultant. Michael Curran. who has advls< 
more Charter Commissions In the Commonwealth then any oMiiv sing 
Individual. His guidance was Indlspenslble. and we appreciate the Board < 
Selectmen's support for the town meeting appropriation that made h 
services possible. 

The appropriation for the Charter Commission also Included a sum 
money for publication, and the Commission Is now In the process of o 
taining cost estimates for publishing our report. The Commission wilt thi 
proceed with the publication, which will Include this attractive cov< 
designed by Mary Jane Pillsbury. a Wareham artist who donated her sc 
vices. The printed copies will be delivered to the Selectmen for dlstributi^ 
to every Wareham household. The unencumbered balance in our accour 
for publication and delivery, is now $3,237.0(1. 

The final report includes a minority report. Two alternative reports we 
presented to the Commission by the dissenting memt>er. but the report of iv 
choice was accepted by the Commission. 

Every member of the Board of Selectmen and The Charter Commissio 
both in and out of this room, has worked toward the creation of a Charter 
improve our Town government. Although ther^ have been differences 
opinion as to the precise contents of the proposed Charter, we have i 
agreed that the effort should be made and that the voters should have \ 
opportunity either to accept or reject a Town Charter. They will soon ha* 
this opportunity, and we thank everyone that has had a role in making tl: 
opportunity po.ssible (or the Town of Wareham. 

WAHEHAM CHARTER COMMISSIC 
By: 

George C. Decas. Chairman 
Edward Tamagini. Vice-Chairman 
Robert A. Collins 
Charles S. Gleason. M.D. 
Helen Palmer Lincoln 
Phyllis A. McGraw 
Waldo N. Roby 
George F.Taber 
Dissenting Member: 
EJizabeth M. Carmichael 
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►DUCTION 

nal report of (he Wareham Charter Commission represents many 
ot work by nine commission members elected by you on the Town 
ist year. We have met on the average of at least once a week, and 
Id a number of public hearings. We have heard from our town of* 
IS well as those from other towns in the commonwealth. We have 
other town charters, and we .ave had the assistance of a 
onal consuliant, Attorney Michaei P. Curran, in drafting this report, 
le Commission's hope that you will read its report from beginning to 
the very Heast, however, we certainly hope that you will read the 
ry of our report, which follows this 'introduction, 
uestion of whether to adopt or 1 1 reject the proposed charter will 
on the town ballot at this comin{;{ town election. The full text of the 
d charter will not appear on the ballot, nor will the summary in- 
n this report. It is therefore Important th^t you read the full text of 
ter or the detailed summary of it which follows. 
Dmmission members believe that changes in our town government 
ently needed in order to get our town government working more 
tly. We are no longer a town of a few thousand voters, and many of 
:ens have been left out of our town government. This charter is an 
to modernize town government, give it professional guidance with a 
d (own administrator, and bring the people back into our government 



ent of Major Olfforaices 

lost significant difference between the cljarter which is proposed to 
this report and our "existing charter'* is in the structure of the 
nt itseiJf. Our present "existing charier'* consists of a hodge-podge of 
acted by the state government and which apply to Wareham because 
e general laws, or t>ecause they are so-caiied acceptance statutes 
the Town has accepted) or because they are special laws which were 
particularly for Wareham. The proposed charter, without changing 
ic structure of the town, will provide a single, simple to read 
nt. 

[>en town meeting as the legislative body of the town is retained. The 
f selectmen, as the pivot point around which general government 
tration revolves. Is retained but in a more positive role. Most of- 
ow chosen by election will continue to be elected, with a few ex- 
I which will be discussed below. A new and more comprehensive 
for budget development and review Is to be substituted for the 
informal system which lacks cohesiveness and direction. A flexible 
for administrative organization and reK)rganization is provided, to 
the administrative structure to respond to changing times and 
ig needs. The positkm of executive secretary has been modified in 
ray as to make the new office of town administrator more valuable as 
e to improve the level of services delivered to our citizens and to 
the cost at which they are delivered. A more detailed summary of 
tide follows. 

0 



WAREHAM CHARTER COMMISSION 
WAREHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 

MINORITY REPORT 

submitted 
ELIZABETH M. CARMICHia 
10 JANUARY 

I. Eiizaheth M. Carmichaei. am the minority ftiemt>er of the Wareh 
Charter Commission, and this is my mmority report. . 

I was elected hy yuu, the voters of Wareham. to serve as a member of > 
Charier (Commission I hciieve thai (hose who voted for me. would h 
expected me to be *'myseif" at ail times and not to "go along with" or * 
port change just because other members of the Charter Commission ^« 
doin^ so. I can not support what I do not hf*licve (o be in the best interes 
the Town of Wareham. 

.My inlrrest and my sup|M)rt of ^ood. vffocdve. efficient, and viable U 
Kovernmeni is of ion^ standing;. I did no( come to serve as a member of 
commission u(iac(|uainted with the structure of our Town's government 
the way m which it has functioned. I have served the Town of Wareham 
number of capacities as a memt>er of various boards, commissions, 
committees I have been involved in discussion, debate, and determina 
of many issues affecting' our Town uver a long period of time. 1 have 
tended Cape Cod Community College towards my degree in local and s 
government. I believe my background, experience, and education h 
given me a frame of reference in which to judge, to evaluate, and to chc 
among sevorai alternative courses of action which were available but 
coi:;idered by the (.'barter ('ommission. for the future structure 
Wareh:im'si!iiverninent. 

in addition to attending virtually all u( the Charter ('unimission meetii 
I spent, on the average, fifteen hours each weeic in outside research 
study. 

I wish i could say all of this time and effort was well spent, and that I ci 
recommend you. my leilow eituens. adopt the charter. Hegrctfuily. I < 
not. In my judgment adoption of this proposal would be a negative rai 
than a positive act for the good of the town. It would represent a step b; 
ward rather than forward. 

1 am pleased that I participated in the weekly deliberations of the Cha 
Commission, because many ideas 1 fought for are included in the Charti 
would specifically point to much of the material In article 5, regarding t 
budgets. 1 t>elieve that giving the Finance Committee more time to cons 
warrant articles can only be a positive force. The publication of informa 
to the voters well In advance t>efore they are to act on them can serve onl 
another step forward. These same provisions, however, can be gained I 
vote at town meeting. We do not have to accept the charter to move forvt 
in this area, to improve our town government. 

1 am also pleased that a provision to recall our elected officials who li 
lost the confidence of the voters has been included. But may i say here 
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FIGURE 3 (continued) 



his provision can be added wilhoul adoption oi this charier, through placing 
i referendum question un the ballot. 
My disagreement with the other members of the Charter Commission 
enters on article 4» the town administrator. In my Judgment this article in 
he form in which it is written, will separate the citizens of Wareham from 
heir government. No longer will the people have a direct say on who runs 
he town, and how it is run. The powers the Charter would give to the ad- 
ninistrator are tremendous - he would be a virtual dictator! The only power 
lur elected selectmen would have over him, if they disagree or disapprove of 
he way he is performing his duties, would be to fire him. This cuuid not only 
lut the town in a state of constant turmoil, but could also be quite costly. If 
he selectmen saw fit to discharge him, this charter proposal could cost the 
axpayers forty-five days pay after his dismissal, and could exceed up to 
hree months. In the meantime, according to this charter proposal, the 
eiectmen would have to either appoint a temporary administrator or hire 
mother one, whichever comes first. This could cost the taxpayers double the 
imount. 

1 have spent a considerable amount of my own time examining and 
vaiuating this must important aspect of our town government structure. I 
lave interviewed our own Selectmen, I have looked closely at the govern- 
nental structure of our sister town of Bourne: I listened to m?ny mtelligent, 
nuwiedgeable guest speakers from many different facets o? government, 
ill of whom have t>een involved in one form or another for a great length of 
ime. After both listening about and studying many different types of 
;ovemment, I feel very strongly in favor of primarily a Mayor-Council 
orm. while retaining town meeting. There is no place in the Statute, or the 
lome Rule Amendment, which states this form is not allowed to be adopted, 
ly second choice would be full time selectmen. Both of these forms of 
[overnment would be answerable only to the people who elected them. 

Daniel Webster, the eminent United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
aid. in 1830. "The people's government, made for the people, made by the 
«ople. and answerable to the people.*' I ask you: If this proposed charter is 
idopted will it be the people's government? I say that it will not. It will be 
^resided over by an outsider hrougtit into Wareham. without any knowledge 
four town, its traditions, or its people. This outsider will not be responsible 
D you. or to me. It will be the same as our Executive Secretary form has 
een. but with far greater powers. Rememc3er. we tried not once but twice 
/1th this form of government: both men who have held the position had 
;reat credentials, but neither have been abl2 to carry out the duties of the 
if ice successfully, regardless of their individual skills. 

I am gravely concerned with changes that could be made in our town's 
[ovemmental structure by the procedures proposed in article 6. The ex- 
ensive powers given to the administrator couid become even more die- 
atonal and dangerous with the provisions of this article. An individual who 
5 brought in from another town to serve as administrator could also wind up 
naklng appointments to various town boards and committees, as well as 
liring and firing of the various town employees. This person, who would 
nost likely not know where East Wareham ends and West Wareham begins, 
rould be without personal knowledge of Individual qualifications, or lack of 
ame. of potential appointees. Therefore. I cannot for the life of me un- 
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dcrstand how members of the Charter <.om mission could possibly e: 
this administrator to know who the best people would be to serve on 
boards; this could potentially cause serious detrimental appointmeni 
the safety and well-being of all the townspeople. 

I would like to say that if you adopt this charter, you cannot change 
main .structure ul >;uvernment tor at l<*ast three years, and only I'nr 
another charter process. This would mean another Charter Cornmi 
which would in turn mean you would live with this government for at 
four years. That is a lung time to live with a nightmare I know, becaus 
people of Wareham have had this nightmare for the past five years, an< 
l>e glad to see it end one day He very careful wh<*n you vote at the 197 
nual Town Klections and. for (he good of the Town, vote NO on the quest: 
adopting this charter being presented to you.. 

To all of you who voted for me last year, thank you for your trust. I 
tried, in every way within my power and my capabilities, to represent, 
times, the whole town. At no time did I consciously act in the interest o 
than what I perceived to be the interest of the majority. 

This opportunity to serve niy Town has been rewarding. I have lean 
great deal. The lesson I learned the best, however, is how lonely it can 
stand alone for principles in which you believe. In doing so. however, 
face anyone in Wareham with my head held high, completely free o 
guilt or misconduct. I look forward to serving my Town again in f 
capacities, because I love the Town of Wareham. and the poeple who 1; 
it. 

Respectfully subm 
Elizabeth M.Carmi 
Wareham Charter Commi 
< Minority Men 
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(Repitran of Voters check vfhiu agttnit the ntme of each qudilied voter to be certified) 

PETITION FOR RE-CALL AND REMOVAL OF AN OFHCER OF THE TOWN OF WAREHAM. 

In accordmnce with proviaoiu of the Wtrehim Town Charter Article 7. Section 7'10 

'o the Board of Selectmen, 
/xrrhim. Mau. 

.entlemens 

RcapectfuUy repreaenU the undersigned that they are reiidenta and qualified voters of the Town of Wareh&ra. and } 

hereby requjcft the removal from office of — . T.lfmal ■U..T^ffa«M ™^ ., 

rhe office which Mid lii^a^.Jz.iJI^milt J. tk-. S«X«cC 



. occupies ii that of . 



John L«vlfl ?lal2U)at 
John W. Salth. Jr. 
Paaalm L. Salch 
W. ScuArc Kins. Jr. 
Laalfly H. lUnwans 
Parker B. fUyward 
Baccy Hayward 



Jr. i>airld W. Noreroaa. Jr. 
Cbarlaa Glaaaoa 
Kla Caraan 
Barbara M. Lacaaaa 
^y A. Hanaaa 
Stobart R. CuaBlnga 
Kachlaan M. Cumlnsa 
Mlchaal F. Baaaay 



Anthony F. Bootaraooa 
Charyl A. Ucchla 
Robart B. Ucchla 
Clifton B. Uada, Jr. 
Caraan ?* Uada 
Doria J* Xobbina 
Patricia A. Bvana 
ELlubaCh A. Baaaay 



Groundi for removal aa guted in the affidavit heretofore Hied in accordance with Wareham Town Charter Aitide 7. Section 7- 10 aa 

follow.: Chaacon. Jr. 

Donald L. Carlaon 
Jana Baacon 
Jaaaa R. Calvin 
Tlaothy C. Evana 
Sally 0. Saalay 
Cindy L. Noreroaa 

on cha following grounda: 

chac cha said Lional J. Lacaaaa haa by conduct on Hay 28, 19B3 Inattuctad tha cown rmrnwl to flla aulc 
on behalf of cha Town of Warahaa* said caaa balng Tona of Uarehaa va* Laatar Johnaon, Truataa* Vlllaga Kail 
Realty Truac. ?ly«ouch Suparlor Court No. 85-11730, uhan cha aald Lional J. Lacaaaa knav or ought to hava 
known chat said >ult vaa basalaaa and incurred aubacanclal unnacaaaary lagal oacpanaa for cha Town of Uarahaa* 
chac Lionel J. Lacaaaa haa noc baan rasponalva co tha daalraa of cha cltlsana of tha Town of uarahaai* 
chac Lionel J. Lacaaaa In vlolaclon of cha provlslona of Article 3, sactlon S-ZCb) of efaa Uarahaai Hoaa 
Rule Charter haa by conduct int^lvldually and by acting in concert with othar M^Mra of tha Board of Salaccaan 
accaupcad co and did in fact involra hlacalf In the day to day adalniatration of tha affaire of cha town by 
concinually Inter f erring wlch the functlona of the Board of Appaala and othar each activitlaa. 

chac Lional J. Lacaaaa haa by conduce failed co aanra cha beat Interaata of tha Town of Varahaa. 

Chac Lional J. Lacaaaa haa loac cha cradlblllcy nacaaaary to aaka dacialona af fact lag cha walfara of cha 
cidzana of cha Town o£ Warahaa. 

chac Lional J. Lacaaaa. by hie conduce, haa loat cha confidence of a large ouabar of dtisana of Uarahaa 
in cha credibility of his parforaanca aa a aalaecoan. 



and we hereby demand the election of a aucceaaor to Mich ofHce. 
Name of person to whom iaauad . . ^. K .Cha'con , , Jr 

Number of blanltaaoi^od. AP9 

I),^. Auguat 15. 1983 

Name Street and Number Precinrt Name Street and Number Predoct 
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